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The  Work  for  the  Blind 
in  India* 


A  Paper  read  at  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind 
held  at  Church  House,  Westminster, 
London,  in  ]une,  igi4. 

At  the  very  eleventh  hour  I  have  been 
invited  to  read  a  paper  on  the  work  for  the  bUnd 
in  India.  I  am  fully  aware  of  my  own  limitations, 
and  these  limitations  have  been  made  the  greater 
by  the  shortness  of  time  for  preparation-  But  I 
gladly  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Committee, 
because  in  the  past  India  found  no  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  these  Conferences,  and  because 
I  thought  that  any  information,  however  meagre, 
might  create  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  lead 
fellow-workers  in  the  cause  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  seek  for  fuller  information  in  the  years 
to  come. 

2.  India  is  a  vague  term.  Geographically  it 
is  limited  to  the  peninsula  only ;  the  Indian 
Empire,  however,  includes  territories  beyond  the 
natural  boundaries,  such    as    Baluchistan  and 
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Burma,  and  even  Aden  and  Perim ;  whereas 
British  India  excludes  the  independent  States  of 
India,  as  Nepal,  Bhutan,  the  French  and  Portugese 
possessions  in  India^  In  this  paper  figures  have 
been  taken  from  the  Census  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  whenever  possible,  those  of  the  independent 
States  added  to  them.  Most  of  the  facts  are 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  Bengal  in  parti- 
cular, as  I  had  no  time  to  get  information  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  In  the  latest  (1911)  Census  returns  the 
blind  population  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  given 
as  443,653  in  a  total  population  of  315  millions, 
or  1,408  to  a  million  inhabitants.  Including 
the  fi  gures  of  the  independent  States  we  can 
roughly  put  down  the  number  at  600,000.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  people  do  not  like  to  be 
returned  as  blind,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  num- 
ber is  greater  than  this.  The  definition  of  a  blind 
child  in  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  educa- 
tional purposes  is  not  yet  appUed  to  India,  and 
so  a  great  number  of  partially  blind  children,  and 
young  men  and  women,  who  ought  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  blind  institutions,  are 
also  not  included.  It  is,  however,  surprising  to 
note  that  the  figure,  as  it  stands,  seems  to  be  the 
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highest  in  any  country  of  the  world,  as,  according 
to  Miss  Heywood's  circular,  the  number  of  the 
blind  in  China,  with  its  larger  population,  is  only 
500,000.  It  is  more  astounding  to  find  that 
India,  though  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of 
Europe  except  Russia,  in  the  case  of  its  blind 
population  surpasses  the  number  in  Europe, 
including  Russia,  by  more  than  100,000.  The 
proportion  of  the  blind  to  the  population  in 
India  is  not  the  highest.  Egypt  stands  first  in 
this  respect  with  14,000  to  a  million  ;  India's  is 
only  one-tenth  of  that  ratio.  ^ 

4.  In  the  province  of  Bengal,  after  its  recent 
adjustment,  in  a  total  population  of  45,483,000, 
we  have  32,000  blind  people,  of  whom  Calcutta  ^ 
alone  has  nearly  1,000  amongst  1,222,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

5.  I  need  hardly  make  any  comment  on 
these  figures  to  bring  home  to  you  the  imtnense 
importance  of  the  work  among^he  blind  in  India; 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

6.  The  causes  of  blindness  are  chiefly  small- 
pox and  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  people 
are  afraid  to  be  treated  for  eye-diseases  and  dread 
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operations.  Sight  had  often  been  lost  because  no 
timely  action  was  taken  or  because  of  treatment 
by  quack  "eye-doctors,"  of  whom  there  is  a  great 
number,  or  for  neglect  in  infancy.  Small-pox  is 
being  slowly  stamped  out  by  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination.  In  most  Western  lands  laws 
have  been  passed  making  it  compulsory  for  the 
parents  to  procure  medical  aid  for  the  treatment 
of  infants  suffering  from  opthalmia.  In  India  we 
have  not  yet  reached  this  point  where  such 
medical  aid  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  His 
Excellency  Lord-  Carmichael,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Bengal,  presiding  at  an  anniversary  of  the 
Calcutta  Blind  School,  rightly  suggested  that 
"something  might  be  done  to  spread  a  knowledge 
amongst  the  people  of  how  the  eyes  of  infants 
should  be  treated  ...  and  a  method  of  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  eyes 
of  infants  might  do  some  good."  It  is  expected 
that  some  steps  in  this  direction  will  be  taken  at 
no  distant  date,  though  as  yet  we  have  not  the 
law  for  compulsory  treatment. 

7.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  blind 
in  India  belong  to  the  lower  classes  and  are  very 
poor.  They  rely  mostly  on  begging  for  a  liveli- 
hood.   Amongst  the  Mohammedans  the  blind 
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sometimes  become  ''Hafejs,"  who  commit  the 
Koran  to  memory  and  recite  it  at  religious  cere- 
monies, and  thus  get  a  good  and  respectable 
living.  But  the  vast  majority  live  in  utter  misery 
and  degradation.  The  common  belief  amongst 
the  Hindoos,  that  a  person  is  blind  because  of  his 
sins  in  a  former  birth,  need  not  now  be  discussed, 
but  that  belief  sometimes  comes  as  a  hindrance 
in  the  pathway  of  educating  the  blind,  and  is  a 
real  difficulty.  My  father,  who  founded  the 
school  at  Calcutta,  met  this  difficulty  at  least  in 
one  case.  In  his  last  (1913)  report,  the  Hon. 
Mr,  Mookerjee,  Secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Blind 
School,  says  ;  'The  opinion  still  prevails  in  the 
Indian  community  that  a  blind  person  is  struck 
by  the  hand  of  providence  and  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  help  him.  A 
great  deal  will  have  to  be  done  before  these 
misconceptions  are  removed.'' 

8.  I  should  mention  that,  unless  you  can 
provide  the  Indian  blind  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  you  cannot  get  them  to  come  to  an  institu- 
tion to  learn.  Again,  the  parents  often  object 
to  a  child  going  to  a  school  as  he  or  she  is  perhaps 
the  only  bread-winner  of  the  whole  family,  bring- 
ing in  fresh  money  daily  by  begging.    You  will 
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perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  begging  in 
which  the  bUnd  are  engaged  is  in  India  organised 
on  a  commercial  basis,  BUnd,  as  well  as  crippled 
children,  men  and  women  are  employed  by  agents, 
and  the  proceeds  are  divided  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  contract.  In  fact,  cases  have  come 
to  my  personal  knowledge  in  which  blind  children 
were  hired  from  their  parents  in  the  Punjab  and 
up-countries  and  brought  down  to  Calcutta  to 
beg !  What  sufferings  these  children  have  to 
endure  !  I  have  noticed  these  agents  travelling 
with  a  number  of  the  blind  from  place  to  place  in 
the  same  way  as  the  manager  of  a  theatrical  party 
does  with  his  troupe !  Now  you  can  in  some 
measure  understand  why  parents  object  to  sending 
their  blind  child  to  a  school  to  be  educated  when 
there  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  income  by  begging. 
In  Calcutta,  however,  we  have  a  law  recently 
passed  prohibiting  begging  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city,  which  has  affected  this  cruel  practice,  though 
only,  I  regret  to  say,  to  a  very  small  extent  at 
presents 

9.  The  rich  class,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sider it  simply  unnecessary  and  troublesome  to 
the  blind  child  to  be  educated.  For,  as  he  has 
not  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  why  burden  him 
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with  work  when  he  is  already  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  providence  ? 

10.  Pioneers  of  the  education  of  the  bUnd 
in  India  had  to  cope  with  the  usual  difficulty, 
namely,  the  unbelief  that  the  blind  could  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  or  work  at  trade  and 
become  useful  members  of  society.  But  this 
prejudice  often  took  a  peculiar  form.  Teachers 
who  sought  out  blind  children  were  sometimes 
ridiculed ;  sometimes  even  supposed  to  be  re- 
cruiting little  victims  for  sacrifice  to  appease 
some  local  divinity  !  But  by  degrees,  and  with 
the  results  of  work  already  done,  things  are  now 
changing. 

11.  Then,  again,  we  have  no  compulsory 
education  for  even  the  seeing  in  India.  Tangible 
proofs  of  the  benefit  of  training  the  blind  must 
be  forthcoming  before  they  could  be  attracted  to 
an  institution. 

12.  I  can  enumerate  many  more  difficulties, 
but  it  would  make  the  paper  too  lengthy  and 
gloomy.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  on  without 
referring  to  the  difficulty  which  the  workers  are 
themselves  creating  in  the  adaptation  of  Braille 
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to  the  different  Indian  languages.    Amongt  2,378 
tribes  and  castes,  there  are  nearly  150  languages 
spoken  all  over  India.    Hindustani  comes  first 
considering  the  number  of  people  that  speak  that 
tongue ;   then  come  Bengali,  Maharathi,  Tamil, 
Telegu  and  so  on.    Fortunately,  the  number  of 
characters    in    the    Indian  languages  does  not 
exceed  the    number    of    simple  combinations 
obtained  from  the  Braille  dots.    Now,  some  of 
our  workers  among  the  blind  in  India  proposed 
to  have  Romanised  Braille — a  system  in  which 
Indian  words  are  spelt  phonetically  in  English 
letters  ;  others  a  uniform  code  for  all  the  different 
languages,  and  these  have  formulated  what  tliey 
call  the  ''Oriental  Braille.''    In  Upper  India  they 
have  a  Urdoo  code  by  Sheriff,  Sheriff's  Braille  ; 
while  in  some  schools  they  have  their  own  code 
in  that  language.    In  Bengal  we  already  have  one 
arrangement,  for  Bengali,  which  my  father  made  ; 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is,  however, 
trying  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  their  own  in 
which  they  propose  to  print  the  Scriptures  in 
Braille.    Different  codes  for  the  same  language 
are  surely  not  desirable.    I  cannot  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  different  arrangements 
in  this  short  compass,  as  such  a  subject  should  be 
given  much  time  and  thought  and  dealt  with  in  a 
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separate  paper.  But  I  only  hope  that  those 
interested  in  the  subject  will  confer  and  agree  to 
have  one  code  for  one  language.  Before  anyone 
tries  to  adopt  Braille  for  a  language,  one  should 
make  it  a  point  to  find  out  if  that  language  has 
already  been  codified  into  Braille.  Otherwise 
in  no  time  there  will  be  such  a  bable  of  codes 
for  the  blind  in  India  as,  I  am  afraid,  will  surpass 
the  original  Babel ! 

13-  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
most  Indian  languages  take  up  more  space  than 
English  does,  even  in  ordinary  print,  and  more  so 
in  Braille*  The  crying  need  of  the  schools  to-day 
is  books.  Without  them  progress  is  every  where 
slow.  Where  English  is  taught  we  can  procure 
books  from  England  and  elsewhere,  but  then  even 
here  is  a  difficulty,  and  that  is  this  :  the  English 
school  books  available  are  not  suitable  for  Indian 
children  or  are  not  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Education  Department  in  India.  We,  in 
India,  are  at  present  content  with  books  trans- 
cribed by  hand,  and  now  some  schools  are  getting 
books  printed  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London.  But  this,  of  course,  is  very 
expensive.  Braille  books  as  we  all  know,  are 
costly,  and  they  will  cost  more  in  the  Indian 
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languages-  The  Bible,  for  instance,  in  Hindi  or 
Bengali  runs  into  close  upon  a  hundred  volumes 
or  so,  while  in  English  Braille  it  takes  only  thirty- 
nine  volumes* 

14.  The  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  India  does  not  date  back  more  than 
thirty  years.  It  began  with  the  missionaries,  to 
whose  noble  efforts  so  many  good  projects  are 
due.  The  hands  of  the  missionaries  are  visible  in 
the  founding  of  the  majority  of  the  existing 
schools  which  now  number  sixteen.  The  move- 
ment originally  began  with  the  establishment  of 
asylums  or  homes  for  the  helpless  blind,  and  the 
only  attempt  at  education  was  to  teach  them  to 
read  the  Bible  in  Moon*  Later  on  work  was 
introduced  in  these  places,  and  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  has  India  seen  the  establishment 
of  regular  schools  for  the  blind  on  modern  lines, 
such  as  the  Victoria  Memorial  Blind  School  at 
Bombay,  and  the  Industrial  Home  and  School  for 
Blind  Children  (Calcutta  Blind  School)  at 
Calcutta,  with  which  the  honoured  names  of 
Dr.  Nilkantrai  and  Mr,  L,  B,  Shah  must  be 
respectively  coupled.  I  would  much  Hke  to 
mention  something  about  each  of  the  institutions 
we   have  in  India,  but  information  is  lacking. 
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In  this  connection,  I  may  again  quote  from  the 
speech  of  H,  E.  Lord  CarmichaeL  He  said  :  ^'1 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  information  regarding 
institutions  or  societies  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  India  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  should 
found  in  Calcutta  a  society  on  the  lines  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association/'  It  is 
worth  while  for  workers  in  India  to  consider  this 
excellent  suggestion  of  His  Excellency  and  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  so  that  all  the 
different  institutions  may  be  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  much  benefit  result  therefrom* 

15.  The  C.  M,  S.  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
Palamcottah,  South  India,  founded  by  Miss  Ask- 
with,  are  the  largest.  The  other  schools  are  at 
Madras,  Mysore,  managed  by  the  State  ;  Rajpur — 
the  North  India  Industrial  Home  for  Christian 
Blind — in  affiliation  to  the  Church  of  England 
Z,  M.  S,,  founded  by  the  late  Miss  Sharp  in  1887  ; 
a  home  at  Allahabad  ;  a  school  at  Lahore,  which, 
I  understand,  is  the  only  Government  one  in 
India ;  a  second  school  at  Bombay  under  an 
American  mission  ;  at  Ranchi,  also  managed  by 
missionaries.  My  own  school  at  Calcutta  was 
established  in  1897,  and  the  Bombay  school  in 
1907.  Most  of  these  institutions  are  for  both  sexes, 
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and  some  kind  of  trade  and  Indian  music  are 
taught  in  addition  to  general  education  comprising 
the  three  R's. 

16.  In  all  these  places  we  have  accommoda- 
tion  only,  I  think,  for  about  1,000,  whereas  the 
blind  children  of  school-going  age  and  young 
men  and  women  capable  of  learning  are  number^ 
ed  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

17.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  from  what  I  have 
said  that  the  work  in  India  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  only  the  fringe  of  the  problems  has  been 
touched.  A  vast  amount  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
We  earnestly  hope — with  His  Majesty's  most 
gracious  watch-word  of  ''Hope''  to  India,  and 
a  large  grant  for  educational  purpose — now  that 
the  years  of  experiment  are  over,  rapid  strides  in 
the  path  of  progress  will  be  made. 


Note  on  the  improvements  in  the 
education  of  the  Defectives. 


Vide  Government  of  India,  Department  of  Education, 
Circular  No.  719,  dated  the  26th  July,  1916. 

With  much  diffidence  I  submit  this  note  on 
the  improvements  in  the  education  of  the  defec- 
tives in  this  country,  and  beg  to  confine  my 
remarks  and  suggestions  to  those  relating  to  the 
blind  only,  as  my  experience  is  limited  to  them 
alone.  Though  the  matter  has  been  treated 
generally,  the  needs  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
have  been  noticed  in  particular. 

2.  Who  are  blind  ?— It  is  difficult  to  verify 
the  number  of  the  Blind  so  as  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  Census.  Those  who  have  defective  sight, 
but  practically  blind,  have  a  disinclination  to 
return  themselves  as  blind.  Again,  the  popular 
conception  of  blindness  is  "total  blindness," 
and  many  are  not  included  in  the  census  returns, 
since  they  can  see  enough  to  walk  about  and 
distinguish  light  and  darkness.  As  regards  educa- 
tion, however,  these  are  practically  blind,  and 
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must  be  considered  in  the  same  category  with 
those  who  are  totally  blind.  For  educational 
purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  child  is  de- 
fined as  blind  if  he  or  she  has  not  sufficient  vision 
to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school  books. 
This  definition  is  not  applied  to  India,  and  so  a 
great  number  of  partially  blind  children,  and 
young  men  and  women,  who  ought  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  blind  institutions,  are  not 
included  in  the  census  return.  There  is,  there- 
fore, ground  for  supposing  that  the  number  of 
the  blind  must  be  sensibly  larger  than  the  census 
returns  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

3.    Education    of    the    blind  expensive. — 

The  education  of  the  Defectives  is  more  expen- 
sive than  that  of  ordinary  children.  Of  these, 
again,  the  education  of  the  blind  costs  more  than 
that  of  any  other  class,  and  in  most  instances 
necessitates  the  expense  of  both  education  and 
maintenance.  In  the  matter  of  literary  as  well  as 
technical  education  of  the  blind  special  embossed 
books  and  appliances  are  required  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  Deaf-mutes,  they  are  able  to  read  the 
ordinary  printing  and  can  handle  the  ordinary 
apparatus  used  by  the  Seeing.  They  are  seeing 
people  and  are  surely  not  so  handicapped  as  the 
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blind  are.  The  latter  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  class  by  itself. 

4.    Training  oi  teachers. — The  Government 
has  struck  the  right  key  in  speaking  about  "pro- 
perly trained  teachers,"  and  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  "until  these  are  available  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  substantial  progress  is  unlikely."  The 
training  of  teachers  is  the  very  first  thing  that  will 
occur  to  any  that  considers  the  education  of  the 
defectives.    And,  I  beg  to  discuss  it  at  the  outset. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  of 
this  class  of  education  as  in  any  other.    Most  of 
the  Blind  Schools  in  existence  are  in  great  want 
of  properly  qualified  assistant  teachers.  Teachers 
with  only  the  knowledge  of  Braille  are  no  teachers 
of  the  Blind;  we  need  surely  specially  trained 
teachers,  both  for  general  and  technical  education. 
It  may  be  intimated  to  the  Government  of  India 
that  in  1913  the  Head  master  of  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School  was  sent  to  Europe  for  training  in 
the  present-day  scientific  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  school  a 
Normal  Class  has  been  opened  and  one  student 
has  already  been  trained  and  appointed  a  teacher 
in  the  Mysore  Institute,  that  the  Court  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  School  are  prepared  to  take  pupils 
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for  training  as  teachers.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Government  may,  as  suggested  in  the  Circular, 
grant  scholarships*  An  attempt  was  made  in 
Bengal  to  get  grants  for  the  training  of  female 
teachers  with  no  result.  I  understand  the 
Calcutta  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  has  two  annual 
scholarships  for  the  training  of  teachers.  We  may 
approach  the  local  Government  to  extend  the  same 
boon  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Blind. 

If  some  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  for  seeing  children  could  be  brought 
to  blind  schools,  their  education  will  greatly 
advance.  In  the  blind  schools  there  is  at  present 
little  of  what  is  called  prospects,  and  perhaps  a 
liberal  scale  of  salary  will  induce  such  qualified 
teachers  to  specialize  in  blind  education. 

As  to  ascertaining  where  teachers  can  be 
suitably  taught  in  England,  we  are  in  possession 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  blind  insti- 
tutions,  associations,  societies  or  training  colleges 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  of  America,  and 
are  in  touch  with  some  of  them. 

5.  Books  for  the  Blind —Next  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  qualified  teachers,    I  shall  like  to  put 
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forward  the  subject  of  Books,  All  the  important 
Indian  Vernaculars  have  been  codified  into  the 
Braille  system,  but  the  crying  need  of  the  schools 
to-day  is  books  ;  without  them  progress  is  every- 
where slow.  The  situation  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  condition  prevailing  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  school  books  are  transcribed 
by  hand  ;  only  a  few  books  have  been  printed  at 
the  National  Institute,  London,  in  two  or  three 
Indian  languages.  But  this  is  very  expensive ; 
both  labour  and  material  cost  more  in  England, 
and  the  packing  and  freight  add  further  to  the 
cost,  A  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  cause 
of  education  of  the  Indian  blind  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  install  a  plant  in  India 
for  the  printing  of  books  in  Braille  character. 
This  is  too  much  for  one  institution  to 
undertake,  and  here  we  shall  require  liberal 
Government  support.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
one  set  of  plant  and  accessories  will  print  all 
languages,  and  thus  one  printing  house  centrally 
situated  may  take  up  all  the  Braille  printing 
we  at  present  require.  This  is  another  point 
we  need  to  emphasise.  If  the  Government 
will  be  so  pleased,  we  can  undertake  to  bring 
out  from  England  the  plant  required  and  super- 
vise the  printing. 
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6.  Workshops  for  the  Bhnd— Apart  from 
schools  and  colleges,  workshops  for  the  Blind  may 
be  started  where  blind  workmen  will  find  employ- 
ment. People  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life 
may  get  a  few  weeks'  training  in  some  trade  in 
these  workshops,  and  earn  their  living.  In 
England  these  workmen  and  women  are  paid 
higher  than  ordinary  wages  or  bonus,  but  still 
some  workshops  are  paying.  But  at  the  start 
they  will  require  financial  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public, 

7*  The  Government  may  encourage  and 
help  these  workshops  by  making  their  way  easy 
to  get  Government  orders, 

8,  H  ome  teaching. — But,  besides  those 
under  training  in  institutions  or  employed  in 
workshops,  there  will  always  be  a  large  class  who 
will  live  at  home,  specially  those  who  lose  their 
sight  late  in  life  or  those  who  are  too  sick  or 
weakly  to  be  admitted  into  blind  institutions. 
For  this  class  of  blind  people,  we  should  have 
societies  on  the  lines  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Societies  of  England,  which  have  for  their  object 
to  visit  and  teach  every  blind  person  not  in  an 
institution.      These    societies    engage  teachers 
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whose  duty  is  to  teach  blind  people  in  their 
homes.  This  is  an  important  and  necessary  part 
of  the  work  for  the  Blind.  The  success  of  the 
movement  to  educate  the  blind  is  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies.  The 
same  system  of  home  teaching  may  with  great 
advantage  be  introduced  in  this  country.  But 
that  again  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of 
teachers.  In  the  town  of  Calcutta  itself  four  or 
more  teachers  may  be  engaged  to  visit  and  teach 
the  blind  in  their  homes.  We  do  need  Home 
Teaching  Societies,  for  which  we  need  qualified 
teachers,  and  for  their  training  and  support  after 
training  we  need  funds.  When  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  out  and  teach,  part  of  their  remunera- 
tion will  be  derived  from  their  pupils,  but  for  the 
major  part  the  Society  should  be  responsible. 
The  Government  may  be  pleased  to  grant  sub- 
sidies to  these  societies. 

9.  Affer-Care  Society. — In  England  there 
is  yet  another  group  of  societies  called  the  After- 
Care  Societies,  and  as  the  name  implies,  these 
look  after  those  that  come  out  of  institutions,  find 
employment  for  them,  and  if  the  party  will  want 
to  start  a  business,  they  provide  capital,  tools,  etc. 
These  societies  make  it  their  duty  to  follow  the 
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blind  pupils  from  the  institution  till  they  are 
settled  in  some  work.  They  not  only  support 
them  financially  but  make  them  known  to  the 
public  :  they  are  indeed  After-Care  Societies. 

10.  Reference  to  celebrate  blind  people  in 
School  books. — In  the  Circular  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  necessity  of  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  education  of  the  defectives.  I  quite 
approve  of  the  proposal  to  include  references  to 
them  in  school  books.  Lives  such  as  those  of 
Helen  Keller,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  or  Sir  Henry 
Fawcett  will  be  good  reading  for  school  children 
as  well  as  serving  the  purpose  in  view.  The  idea 
ought  not  to  be  to  excite  pity  for  the  defectives, 
but  these  lessons  should  be  so  worded  that  the 
readers  will  pause  to  think  that  the  blind  and  the 
deaf-mutes  etc.,  are  part  of  the  community  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  defects  they  can  by  proper 
training  be  useful  members  of  society. 

11.  Physical  Training.  Industrial  Training. 
Exhibition  of  work. — It  has  been  suggested  that 
physical  training  should  not  be  neglected,  that  a 
combination  of  general  and  industrial  training 
should  be  aimed  at,  that  exhibition  of  work  done 
by  the  pupils  may  be  held  from  time  to  time  to 
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draw  public  attention.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  at  the  Calcutta  Blind  School  we  are 
working  on  these  lines* 

12.     Notification    and   Enquiry   agencies. — 

We  have  also  attempted  to  place  Notice  boards  in 
Dist.  Board  offices,  hospitals,  specially  eye  hospi- 
tals. The  Government  may  help  us  by  instructing 
village  post  masters  and  school  teachers  to  enquire 
about  blind  children  in  their  respective  stations 
and  by  letting  the  schools  know  about  these  cases. 
Principals  of  colleges  and  Head  masters  of  schools 
may  be  asked  to  collect  information  from  their 
pupils  regarding  defectives.  The  heads  of  institu- 
tions may  actively  try  to  interest  their  pupils  in 
the  education  of  the  defectives  and  encourage 
them  to  do  a  little  social  service  on  the  lines  just 
mentioned.  Civil  surgeons  or  others  who  treat 
patients  who  have  no  chance  of  regaining  their 
sight  may  bring  a  ray  of  hope  to  them  by  telling 
them  that  they  yet  could  be  useful  and  earning 
and  by  giving  them  the  name  and  address  of  the 
local  blind  institution.  This  will  not  entail  any 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Government  but  will 
surely  be  of  great  value  to  blind  institutions 
and  will  greatly  foster  the  education  of  the 
blind. 
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13-  Prevention  of  blindness.— Prevention  of 
blindness  is  a  big  question  but  it  may  be  taken 
up  by  Government  at  this  juncture  and  worked 
out  slowly*  His  Excellency  Lord  Carmichael  pre- 
siding at  an  anniversary  of  the  Calcutta  Blind 
School,  rightly  suggested  that  ''something  might 
be  done  to  spread  a  knowledge  amongst  the 
people  of  how  the  eyes  of  infants  should  be 

treated   and  a  method  of  disseminating 

a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  in- 
fants might  do  good/' 

14.  Government  aid  too  meagre.  Scholar- 
ships for  training  of  teachers,  male  and  female. 
Girls'  Branch.  Building  of  our  own  to  suit 
requirements. — Lastly,  I  shall  like  just  to  touch 
on  the  particular  needs  of  Bengal  in  the  matter  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  In  fact  it  only  spends 
Rs.  1,800-0-0  annually  in  grant-in-aid  for  its 
32,000  blind  population  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  must  be  of  school-going  age  or  capable 
of  learning,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  must  be  very  expensive, 
and  the  Government  scale  of  grant-in-aid  ought 
to  be  more  liberal  in  the  case  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  Secondly,  the  local  Government  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  education  of  the  blind  by  the 
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granting  of  scholarships  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  both  male  and  female^  These  teachers 
may  be  employed  in  schools  and  for  the  purpose 
of  home  teaching.  Teachers  should  be  trained 
both  for  general  and  technical  education.  Thirdly, 
a  scheme  for  the  proper  institution  of  a  Girls' 
branch  was  submitted  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  may  kindly  be  considered  and  given 
effect  to.  At  the  school  we  are  from  tim.e  to  time 
receiving  applications  for  admission  of  blind  girls, 
but  our  accommodation  being  limited,  they  have 
to  be  refused.  Fourthly,  I  come  to  the  most 
important  question  of  a  habitation  for  the 
Calcutta  Blind  School,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  Presidency.  The  requirements  of  the  blind 
and  the  institutions  for  them  are  such  as  to 
necessitate  specially  constructed  buildings  for  these 
institutions  with  ample  play  grounds,  class-rooms 
arranged  to  special  requirements,  work-rooms,  and 
quarters  for  the  resident  teachers,  etc.  Without  a 
habitation  of  its  own,  built  to  its  special  require- 
ments, the  Blind  School  in  Calcutta  can  make  no 
further  progress,  cannot  admit  more  pupils,  and 
cannot  start  fresh  industries  to  teach;  in  short, 
without  it  progress  is  hampered,  extension  is 
impossible.  The  vitality  of  the  blind  is  said 
to  be  25%  less  than  that  of  the  seeing ;  hence 
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SO  much  attention  is  paid  to  their  physical  train- 
ing- But  for  this  purpose  proper  play  grounds 
and  rooms  for  a  suitably  equipped  gymnasium  are 
wanted,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  kept  active, 
healthy  and  strong*  All  this  is  not  possible 
unless  and  until  the  School  gets  its  own  habita- 
tion built  to  its  own  special  requirements*  About 
Rs*  2,500-0'-0  a  year  has  to  be  spent  on  houserent 
and  taxes  ;  this  item  could  be  well  utilised  in  the 
work  proper  if  the  School  can  be  located  in  its 
own  premises*  I  beg  to  put  this  point  forward 
with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  command* 

15*  Private  charity.  State  aid  stimulates 
Private  benevolence. — In  the  Circular  Govern- 
ment have  been  pleased  to  say  that  ''they  consider 
that  schools  for  defectives  are  a  form  of  effort 
peculiarly  suitable  for  charitable  agencies  of  a 
private  character  and  that  support  of  Government 
should  ordinarily  take  the  form  of  assistance  to 
private  or  board  schools*''  I  should  just  like  to 
be  permitted  to  say  that  this  assistance,  on  the 
grounds  stated  on  paragraph  3  of  this  note,  ought 
to  be  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  has  been  the 
case  hitherto*  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind, 
Deaf,  Dumb  etc,  1885  :— 
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*Tear  has  been  expressed  that  if  the  education  of  these 
afflicted  classes  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  the  effect  might 
be  to  diminish  that  generous  benevolence  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  them  in  this  country.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered how  much  remains  to  be  done  for  them  it  is  obvious 
that,  even  were  such  aid  given,  there  will  still  be  room  for  the 
action  of  private  benevolence,  which  experience  shows  to  be 
often  stimulated  rather  than  discouraged  by  State  aid,  when 
judiciously  given." 

16*    Amalgamated  Institutions  not  desirable. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  have  amal- 
gamated institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb*  In  this  connection  the  following  note 
from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  may 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  Government : — 

"In  as  much  as  the  requirements  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  of  the  blind  are  so  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  we 
consider  it  most  undesirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  should  be  brought  together,  whether  for  general  or  for 
industrial  training." 

17-  I  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  short 
paper  on  the  work  for  the  blind  in  India  which  I 
read  at  the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind, 
held  at  London  in  June  1914- 

A.  K.  SHAH, 
Head  Mastery  Calcutta  Blind  School. 

Ill,  Lower  Circular  Road, 
Calcutta, 
T/ie  iit/i  October y  igi6. 


Some  Common  Fallacies 
about  the  Blind* 


(Read  at  the  General  Session  of  the  13th  Alllndia 
Educational  Conference,  1937)* 

Extravagant  claims  are  often  made  about  the 
wonderful  accomplishments  of  the  blind-  There 
is  probably  no  abnormal  condition  of  life  so  little 
understood  and  appreciated  and  about  which  so 
much  that  is  erroneous  has  been  written  or  said, 
as  blindness.  The  very  conditions  under  which 
the  blind  live  are  so  extreme  and  startling  that 
there  has  gradually  been  built  up  about  them  a 
world  of  fairy  tales.  This  blind  man  has  a 
marvellous  sense  of  touch,  that  one  an  extra- 
ordinary acuteness  of  hearing,  this  one  can  sort 
colours  by  slight  differences  in  texture  of  the 
fabric  or  the  odour  of  the  dyes,  that  one  has 
''faciaP'  sense  which  saves  him  from  bumping 
into  obstacles  in  his  path  ;  here  again  is  a  man 
who  can  study  or  mediate  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  confusion  and  excitement,  here  is  a  man 
who  can  remember  the  names  of  a  hundred 
people  introduced  to  him  at  a  reception,  here  is 
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another  who  can  grasp,  remember,  and  carry  out 
long  list  of  complicated  directions. 

Now,  the  general  public  tends  to  accept  these 
stories  uncritically  with  a  more  or  less  undefined 
impression  that  in  this  way  they  are  giving  the 
blind  man  his  due.  Cut  off  from  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  the  public  will  say,  of  course  a  blind  person 
will  use  his  other  senses  more  and  so  these 
senses  will  become  keener,  and  better  servants 
of  his  will  The  blind  must  attend  better  and 
remember  better  because  they  have  to  depend 
upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  external  aids, 
such  as  books  or  memoranda,  directories,  maps, 
time-tables  or  encyclopedias. 

Thus  all  the  tales  that  are  heard  or  known 
about  unusual  individuals  who  happen  to  be 
blind  are  passed  on  to  the  blind  as  a  class. 
Having  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of,  or 
acquaintance  with  the  blind,  the  general  public 
does  not  know  that  there  are  blind  people  who 
have  the  added  handicap  of  being  deaf  also, 
that  some  blind  people  who  have  such  a  poor 
sense  of  touch  that  they  cannot  learn  with  their 
fingers  at  all,  though  they  may  be  taught  to  read 
with  lips  or  tongue ;  that  under  unfavourable 
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conditions  all  blind  people  are  likely  to  run  into 
obstacles,  and  most  of  them  will  nev^er  develop 
any  independence  and  freedom  of  movement 
unless  they  first  adopted  a  policy  of  physical 
bravery  with  the  determination  to  accept  bumps 
and  bruises  good-naturedly  or  perhaps,  shall  I 
say,  humorously,  as  part  of  the  day's  work  ;  that 
some  blind  people  remember  very  poorly,  are 
easily  distracted  by  disturbing  stimuli,  are  very 
inferior  in  reasoning ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
blind  as  a  group,  as  a  class,  are  not  prodigies  or 
curiosities  but  just  ordinary  folks  like  the  seeing  ; 
some  good  in  one  thing,  some  in  another,  pro- 
bably showing  as  many  degrees  of  difference 
among  themselves  as  are  found  in  the  larger  class 
of  the  seeing. 

Of  course,  in  popular  speech  we  shall  always 
use  ''the  blind''  just  as  we  use  ''the  young"  or 
"the  old'\  We  are  perhaps  justified  in  saying 
that  the  young  take  greater  chances  with  auto- 
mobiles, that  the  unmarried  take  greater  risks 
with  airplanes,  and  the  old  are  cautious  on 
slippery  pavements.  In  the  same  sense  we  may 
group  the  blind  together  in  any  situation  in 
which  the  fact  of  blindness  may  handicap  them. 
It  seems  quite  plain  that  "the  blind"  have  a 
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dread  of  bumping  jnto  things,  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  seeing,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
they  are  more  cheerful  about  the  bumps  they 
get  than  is  true  of  seeing  people,  who  have  the 
experience  much  less  frequently.  But  the  public 
is  too  prone  to  widen  its  generalisations  and 
deduce  corollaries  which  are  not  justifiable. 
Because  the  blind  share  some  characteristic  in 
common,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  share 
others.  We  may,  for  instance,  speak  of  the 
^'college  student'',  ''the  social  worker'',  the 
teacher",  *'the  minister",  without  criticism  so 
long  as  we  limit  our  statements  to  the  special 
elements  which  they  share  ;  but  every  measure- 
ment of  a  group  of  college  students  or  ministers 
or  sales  clerks  shows  enormous  individual 
differences  and  outside  the  characteristics  which 
they  share  in  common,  they  may  be  as  unlike 
as  they  are  alike  in  the  central  trait.  For  scienti- 
fic purposes  '*the  blind"  is  hardly  more  significant 
than  ''the  rich"  or  "the  highbrow".  Therefore 
in  spite  of  its  frequent  use  in  speech  and  writing, 
the  phrase  "the  blind".  Persons  without  sight 
differ,  precisely  as  those  who  see,  in  capabilities, 
in  tastes,  in  character — in  short,  in  all  matters 
that  go  to  make  personality.  Some  have  keen 
intellects  ;  some  are  dull  and  almost  unteachable  ; 
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some  have  a  good  deal  of  pride  about  their 
personal  appearance,  others  are  wholly  devoid 
of  an  appreciation  of  its  importance,  some  have 
strong,  sterling  characters,  others  are  weak,  easily 
led,  and  are  wholly  undependable. 

Again,  exaggerated  and  distorted  pictures 
of  the  blind  appear  in  general  literature.  Bankim 
Chandra's  blind  flower  girl,  Rajani,  the  blind 
foster-father  of  Atreyi,  the  daughter  of  Chanakya, 
and  almost  all  the  other  blind  characters  in  fiction, 
down  to — shall  I  venture  to  say  Surdas,  Dwipak's 
blind,  foster-father  in  Bhagyachakra  (even  though 
the  part  has  been  played  for  the  pictures  by  the 
renowned  blind  actor-singer,  Krishna  Chandra 
Dey  himself)  and  blind  Hira  of  Rangoon  in 
Mahanisha,  nearly  all  the  blind  characters  in 
literature,  1  say,  betray  the  wrong  attitude  of 
authors  toward  the  blind  as  a  class.  The  same 
is  true  of  foreign  literature.  Dr.  Best  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  blind  in  fiction  says  : — 

''Oftentimes  the  blind  are  deemed  to  dwell 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  world  away  from 
and  beyond  that  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals. 
They  are  held  to  be  of  a  less  gross  and  material 
element  than  are  other  persons,  and  to  possess 
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a  peculiarly  spiritual  temperament.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  respond  to  certain  inner 
promptings  to  which  others  may  not  be  sensitive, 
and  to  rise  to  unusual  aesthetic  heights.  They 
are  frequently  thought  of  as  being  of  an  exceed- 
ingly docile  or  tractable  disposition,  and  as  being 
of  singularly  pure  and  innocent  minds — though 
now  and  then  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
viciousness  is  attached  to  certain  blind  characters.'' 

Now,  there  is  a  reason  for  these  peculiar 
views.  To  many,  a  world  without  light  and 
colour  is  an  unbearable  and  even  an  uncanny 
place  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  them  that  any 
can  live  a  life  even  approaching  normal  shut  in 
by  the  limitations  that  accompany  the  loss  of 
*^the  queen  of  the  senses".  The  characters  in 
their  books  show  their  distorted  outlook.  Some- 
times the  blind  characters  are  studied  with  a 
degree  of  care  and  show  some  information  about 
the  ways  of  blind  people,  but  usually  they  embody 
the  feelings  of  the  author,  as  of  the  general  public, 
of  pity,  awe,  or  idealisation  of  an  unknown  and 
little  understood  class,  each  new  work  of  fiction 
sent  out  to  a  credulous  public  with  an  unfortu- 
nate presentation  of  a  blind  character  adds  to  the 
burden  of  the  misunderstanding,  and  naturally 
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the  abler  and  more  interesting  the  book  is  the 
more  harm  it  can  do  to  persons  already  struggl- 
ing with  the  major  handicap  of  blindness. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  and  the  press 
may  be  characterised  as  a  combination  of  pity 
and  wonder  based  on  ignorance  ;  pity  which 
leads  to  impulsive,  ill-directed  charity,  and 
wonder  which  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
growth  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  concerning  the 
blind. 

Hundreds  of  people  have  asked  me  if  the 
blind  could  tell  colour  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
How  any  sensible  person  gets  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  colour  by  the  sense  of 
touch  is  amazing.  The  public  wants  to  believe 
all  sorts  of  wild  things  about  the  blind.  Some 
blind  folks  again,  partly  in  fun  and  partly 
because  they  like  to  astonish  their  friends,  have 
practised  a  short  of  magic  at  their  expense. 

Of  course,  no  one  questions  the  fact  that 
many  blind  persons  learn  to  do  without  eyes 
many  things  which  would  seem  to  be  difficult 
enough  with  normal  sight.  Blind  persons  can 
read  raised  print  through  four  thicknesses  of 
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a  silk  handkerchief,  or  play  a  piano  with  a 
spread  placed  over  the  keyboard- 

The  general  public  is  quite  as  likely  to 
underestimate  as  to  overestimate  the  abilities  of 
the  blind*  The  blind  Prof.  M.  Pierre  Villey,  of 
Paris,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  honour 
to  cultivate  in  New  York  in  1931  strikingly 
expresses  this  fact.  He  says  : — ''Behind  those 
sightless  eyes  and  that  face  without  animation, 
the  first  idea  is  to  suppose  that  every  thing  is 
dulled,  the  intelligence,  the  will,  the  sensations, 
and  that  the  faculties  of  the  very  soul  are 
numbed  and,  as  it  were,  stupefied.  And  then, 
accustomed  as  those  who  see  are  to  do  nothing 
without  using  their  eyes,  it  seems  to  them,  very 
naturally,  that  if  they  lost  their  eyesight,  they 
would  be  incapable  of  any  activity,  and  that 
their  very  thoughts  would  cease  to  flow  through 
their  mind." 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  voice.  Many 
people  are  simply  amazed  when  a  blind  man 
can  name  a  person  by  his  or  her  voice.  There 
is  as  much  personality  and  character  in  the 
human  voice  as  there  is  in  the  face.  It  is  just 
as  unreasonable  to  say  that   you    would  not 
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know  your  friend  by  looking  on  his  countenance 
as  that  a  blind  person  would  not  know  his 
friend  by  the  voice.  If  the  voices  of  a  thousand 
people  were  tested  and  analysed,  they  would  be 
found  to  be  as  individual  as  the  faces  of  their 
owners.  A  blind  petson  is  well  able  to  tell 
apart  by  their  voices  two  friends  after  he  comes 
to  know  them  welL 

Then  some  people  will  say,  ''the  blind  can 
do  anything  but  see/'  Are  the  blind  like  the 
seeing  in  everything  except  the  loss  of  vision  I 
Are  the  assumed  differences  individual  rather 
than  general,  Le.,  among  a  thousand  blind 
persons  taken  at  random  would  you  find  as 
many  differences  in  ability  and  character 
as  you  would  among  a  thousand  seeing  per- 
sons taken  at  random  ?  Are  the  differences 
which  are  supposed  to  characterise  the  blind 
simply  the  result  of  a  change  of  interest, 
training,  practice,  etc.,  necessitated  by  their 
handicap  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or 
does  blindness  cause  the  development  of 
new  powers  and  the  blossoming  of  unusual 
elements  in  character  ?  In  short  are  the 
blind  as  some  people  assert,  ''Just  folks  in  the 
dark"  ? 
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Thus  we  are  led  to  the  problems  in  the 
Psychology  of  the  blind  and  of  blindness. 

To  generalise  about  the  blind  without  first 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  terms  blind  and 
blindness,  as  far  as  these  limits  are  pertinent  to 
the  study  of  Psychological  problems  concerning 
the  blind,  is  as  dangerous  from  the  educational 
point  of  view  as  are  generalisations  about  other 
heterogeneous  group.  There  is,  first  of  all,  as 
I  have  already  indicated  ''no  blind  as  a  class'', 
and  to  think  of  the  blind  as  such  is  to  miss 
at  once  one  of  the  greatest  fundamentals  of  their 
education  :  there  are  blind  individuals  and 
small  groups  of  blind  people.  Again,  there  are 
all  degrees  of  blindnes^  just  as  there  are  varying 
degrees  of  deafness,  feeble-mindedness,  and 
other  defects  in  human  physical  equipment  or 
mentality.  The  degree  of  blindness  determines 
to  a  very  great  extent  both  the  intellectual 
and  economic  and  social  possibilities  of  the 
individual  and  the  problems  to  be  confronted 
in  his  education.  Even  more  important  educa- 
tionally is  the  age  at  which  blindness  begins, 
the  ''early  blinded''  offering  a  set  of  problems 
quite  different  in  many  important  respects  from 
the  problems  offered  by  those  losing  their  sight 
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after  a  number  of  years  of  incalculable  formative 
and  educational  value.  Then  there  are  the  born 
blind.  Educationally,  socially  or  generally,  which 
is  preferable — to  be  born  blind  or  be  so  after 
seeing  the  world  for  some  years.  This  question 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  in  London  in  1914 
presided  over  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  himself 
blind.  There  was  a  strong  representation  of  the 
blind  themselves  at  that  meeting  which  I  had 
the  privilege  to  attend  also.  The  decision 
naturally  was  in  favour  of  losing  sight  rather 
than  not  having  it  at  alL  Possession  of  eye  sight 
even  for  a  few  years  proves  to  be  of  a  great 
help  to  a  person  who  happens  to  lose  his  sight 
afterwards.  The  cause  of  blindness  is  also 
exceedingly  important,  not  the  mere  disease  or 
accident  causing  blindness,  which  is,  however, 
chiefly  of  statistical  interest  but  its  specific 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  on  the  remaining 
senses  and  on  general  health.  Thus  in  conider- 
sing  what  blindness  means,  we  find  four  lines 
of  diff^erentiation,  viz.,  degree  of  blindness,  age 
of  becoming  blind,  period  of  blindness  and 
the  collateral  effects  of  the  cause  of  blindness. 
So  far  for  blindness. 

The  Psychology  of  the   blind    is    a  vast 
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subject.  It  deals  principally  with  the  sensory 
life,  sensory-motor  and  perceptual  learning, 
perception,  attention,  memory,  imagination, 
intelligence,  reasoning,  emotional  and  vocational 
life,  and  personality  of  the  blind.  The  list  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  I  propose  to  take  up 
for  our  discussion  this  afternoon  just  one  aspect 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  generalisation  of  very  long  standing 
that  human  beings  bereft  of  one  sense  are 
compensated  by  a  high  development  of  the 
senses  remaining.  This  leads  us  to  the  subject 
of  Compensation  or,  in  technical  or  psychological 
language,  the  Vicariate  of  the  Senses,  The 
following  is  a  typical  example  of  the  old  opinion 
on  the  subject,  based  on  theory, 

''It  is  evident"  says  Levy,  writing  on 
Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  1872,  ''that  a  certain 
amount  of  nervous  power  is  exerted  by  every 
action  of  the  mind  or  body.  This  being  so, 
it  is  clear  that  a  sighted  man  expends  more 
nervous  power  through  the  medium  of  the  eye 
than  he  does  in  connection  with  the  organs  of 
any  other  sense.  When,  however,  the  sense  of 
sight  is  wanting,  the   nervous    power  usually 
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exerted  by  it  is  employed  by  the  other  senses- 
So  that  the  powers  of  perception  enjoyed  by 
a  blind  man  in  common  with  his  sighted 
brethren  are  more  acute  than  they  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  although  this  fact 
mitigates,  it  does  not  by  any  means  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  sight.  The  sense  of  touch  cannot 
be  cultivated  as  highly  in  a  man  who  can  see 
as  in  one  who  is  blind,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  whereas  the  nervous  power  is  diffused 
through  five  senses,  in  the  latter  it  is  more 
concentrated,  being  diffused  only  through  four 
senses," 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  obvious.  His 
idea  of  nervous  energy  as  a  fixed  quantity  distri- 
buted in  some  definite  amount  of  the  different 
sense  organs  is  pure  fancy,  not  a  scientific  fact  ; 
hence,  his  reasoning  based  upon  this  premise 
falls  to  the  ground,  A  still  more  extravagant 
assumption  was  the  claim  that  one  sense  might 
substitute  qualitatively  for  another  (serving  the 
real  function  of  a  vicar),  thus  making  it  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  get  visual  impressions 
through  the  sense  organs  of  hearing,  smell 
impressions  through  the  sense  organs  of  touch 
etc.    This  view  is  of  Whalen  (1892),  and  others 
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based  on  the  old  theory  may  be  found  in 
German  contributions  to  the  psychology  of  the 
blind,  for  instance,  in  Bruklen  and  others* 
Many  sighted  individuals  are  so  helpless  in  the 
dark  or  when  their  eyes  are  closed  that  they 
very  naturally  exaggerate  th6  difficulty  of  doing 
without  sight  and  often  ask  blind  persons 
absurd  questions.  Thus,  how  can  a  blind 
person  enjoy  smoking  a  cigar  when  he  cannot 
see  the  smoke  ?  How  can  a  blind  person  bring 
the  food  by  the  hand  to  the  right  place  ?  The 
wonderful  things  blind  persons  do  and  the 
claims  of  sensory  compensation  are  to  be 
explained,  according  to  some  blind  experts 
themselves,  by  acquired  sense  perception,  that 
is,  the  training  of  one  sense  to  take  the  place 
of  another.  Every  one  can  do  this  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  instance,  any  one  can  tell  with  his 
eyes  shut  whether  he  has  an  orange  or  an  apple 
in  his  hand  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  touch 
or  smelL  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  necessity 
compels  to  an  unusual  and  uncanny  development 
of  this  sense  training. 

With  blind  people  it  is  the  sense  of  touch, 
hearing  and  smell  that  are  specially  required  to 
perceive  what  is  ordinarily  taken  cognisance  of 
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by  eyes*  The  recognition  of  a  rose  or  other 
flower  through  the  knowledge  derived  by  the 
odour  of  the  particular  flower  is  possible*  It 
is  precisely  this  sort  of  thing  that  enables  a 
blind  person  to  know^  that  a  certain  flower  is 
on  the  table,  or  that  a  person  is  in  the  room 
when  the  person  is  keeping  as  still  as  possible, 
since  even  when  the  presence  of  the  person  is 
not  betrayed  by  a  perfume  he  is  very  apt  to 
be  betrayed  by  some  odour  insensible  to  himself* 
Every  body  has  a  peculiar,  and  to  the  sensitive, 
a  distinguishing  or  characteristic  odour*  The 
sensible  blind  have  been  able  to  tell  the 
occupation  of  people,  as  for  instance,  that  of 
a  painter  or  a  cigar-maker,  by  detecting  a 
particular  odour*  It  is  this  acquired  sense 
perception  that  has  often  informed  blind  persons 
that  they  are  passing  a  grocery  or  dry  goods  or 
other  stores.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  or 
peculiar  in  this  when  one  understands  the 
reason*  Every  body  knows  that  many  blind 
persons  possess  unusually  keen  and  trained 
hearing  and  it  is  the  keenness  or  alertness  of 
observation  through  the  ears  that  enables  one 
without  sight  to  detect  what  is  going  on  about 
him  or  to  interpret  just  what  another  person 
in  the  room  is  doing*    Of  course,  some  blind 
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persons  possess  a  keener  power  of  observation 
or  of  interpretation  than  have  some  others. 
It  is,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of  training.  But 
I  desire  especially  to  speak  of  the  sense  of  touch 
possessed  by  the  blind.  Most  persons  appear 
to  think  that  touch  rather  than  the  sense  of 
appreciating  objects  by  touch,  lies  only  or  mainly 
in  the  hand.  There  is,  1  may  tell  you,  a  finer 
sense  of  touch  than  that,  delicate  as  is  the  hand 
or  the  finger.  The  skin  or  nerves  of  the  face 
residing  in  the  skin  possess  in  the  trained  a 
remarkable  sensitiveness,  and  it  was  that  sort 
of  keenness  of  sensation  of  the  face  that  permits 
a  blind  person  to  know  when  he  has  approached 
a  wall  although  sound  undoubtedly  has  more 
or  less  to  do  with  it  in  some  instances.  Then 
the  feet  of  the  blind  acquire  a  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness  w^hich  enables  the  individual  to  recognise 
locality  through  peculiarities  of  the  surface  on 
which  he  is  treading.  Unevenness  in  the  floor 
or  differences  in  the  thickness  or  feel  of  the 
rugs  or  carpets  or  mats,  for  instance,  assist  the 
blind  in  recognising  just  where  he  is  in  a  room. 
What  then  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the 
surprising  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing  or  of 
touch  by  a  blind  man  is  the  result  of  training. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  wonderful  in  it. 
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Due  to  thorough  and  conscientious  investi- 
gations of  experts,  the  dogma  or  the  old  myth 
of  the  vicariate  of  the  senses  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  deplorable  still  to  hear  people  speak  upon 
the  sensory  compensation  of  the  blind.  The 
intelligent  blind  know  how  foolish  this  idea 
is  and  constantly  protest  against  it.  The  public 
however  continues  to  insist  upon  its  accuracy, 
and  affirms  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
God's  compensation  or  the  sensory  compensation 
of  Nature  are  unbelievers  in  the  goodness  of 
God  ! 

The  overthrow  of  the  fallacies  about 
blindness  and  the  blind,  and  of  the  theory  of 
Compensation  will  open  the  way  for  common- 
sense  treatment  of  the  blind,  for  a  better 
understanding  of  their  needs  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  training,  and  for  a  better  reception 
of  the  sightless  in  society. 
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^'tfk^i  ^  '«ft^^  I  ^t^  ^^^1  to^  ^t^«i  ^'z^ 
f%l  f^l      fsfc^T^  #t^l  (2tt?il  ^w^rt^ff?!  ^  7it«rt^«t^ 


(  ) 

^'5^^  ^1(1^  1%    ?  ^  'm%  'sitsit^  ^t*5% 
^cs^?:^  '5i^(:5it^  5{5it^     <^f^5^  <i^v^  '^K^ 

C^«f        I    C5^t^tTI  C^5(5f  C^t^  ^^^^  C^f^  I 

CT5(S(   ^^^^    CB^^ra     C^5lf^   -Strtt^  ^J%^   'Slt^  I 


(  i«  ) 

^  <2|r®J!:^  C^5T  »ttsf^j,  ^c^^  c^f^  CffC^ 

i£s^       srt^efl      CT,  i£(<^  5'?:^ 

'EpIIST  CW^         CT,       ^5tt^  ^  C^JT        C5ll  I 


f 


I 
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CALCUTTA  BLIND  SCHOOL 
BEHALA- 


Free  studentships  granted  to  Deserving  pupils- 
There  are  a  few  Government 
and 

District  Board  Stipends  available- 


For  Admission  apply  to 
THE  PRINCIPAL- 
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